especially when the objects of their fresh amours cannot be
otherwise brought to entertain their flame but with a pro-
vision for their own honour/*

With the horrors of the Popish Plot still in full swing,
Charles threw Shaftesbury, James and the followers of
both into a lamentable state of consternation by falling
sick. He had a sharp, short attack of fever following a chill
contracted by walking along the river after a hard tennis
match. Both sides knew that if he should die, civil war
would be inevitable, and neither was prepared for it. The
Duke of York came rushing home from Flanders, but he
arrived to find Charles eating with much gusto his first
solid food. The heir to the throne was promptly sent into
exile again, but after a short time was permitted to come
back to the domains over which he would one day rule.
He was, however, kept out of the way by giving him Scot-
land to administer. There he carried out Lauderdale's
policy with a harshness that surprised men who had known
him in his amiable youth. But James's disposition had been
spoiled by the persecution to which he was being subjected,
and he took it out on the Scots,

The Exclusion Bill was being pressed with renewed
vigour. Popular opinion was so strongly against the King's
policy and so enthusiastic for the King's person that
Charles had to issue an edict forbidding his loyal subjects
to celebrate his fiftieth birthday with the usual parades
and bonfires. He did not propose to suffer the irony of
having a revolution succeed on the pretence of rejoicing
over the anniversary of his birth and Restoration.

His enemies were bold enough already. A few weeks
after the quietest May twenty-ninth in twenty years,
** Little Sincerity " appeared before the Grand Jury to
accuse James, Duke of York, of being a " Popish recusant"
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